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N HIS fourth Discourse as President 
of the Royal Academy Sir Joshua 
Reynolds enunciated certain princi- 


es 


~ 






Se ples which help to explain many of 
Ba his whole length portraits of ladies, 
<A yy) a group of his work which he proba- 
(A bly regarded as his greatest achieve- 
Zi) ments in portraiture. “On the whole,” 

NY he said, “it seems to me that there is 


a but one presiding principle which reg- 
ulates and gives stability to every art. 
" The works, whether of poets, painters, 
moralists or historians, which are built upon general nature, live for 
ever; while those which depend for their existence on particular cus- 
toms and habits, a partial view of nature, or the fluctuations of 
fashion, can only be coeval with that which first raised them from 
obscurity.” In other words, the portraits of men, women and chil- 
dren in their every day garments would be merely illustrations of the 
fashions of the day, and could have no permanent value as works of 
art. Had Sir Joshua’s theory been put into practice during the early 
and mid-Victorian period we should have been spared acres of the 
most hideous portraits of women—doubtless correct as to fashion, 
but of a fashion hopelessly bad and without the smallest element 
of the picturesque. 

In this splendid and imposing whole length portrait of Miss Jane 
Fleming, afterwards Countess of Harrington, Sir Joshua has only in 
part illustrated his own theory. Miss Fleming is wearing what the 

Copyright, 1921, Frederic Fairchild Sherman 
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artist himself would describe as drapery rather than a dress in the 
fashion of the day. One might ask of it, as Sir Martin Conway has 
asked! of the famous portrait of the beautiful Elizabeth Gunning, 
Duchess of Hamilton: “This nymph in her impossible garments, 
what is she doing out there in the forest, and how did that sculptured 
marble thing come there?” And the answer would be: “He was 
making of a real woman the kind of nymph that fashion then liked her 
minstrels to sing about, with such little voices as fashion’s minstrels 
usually possess.” But in painting a portrait of Miss Fleming accord- 
ing to his ideals, and in a sense idealising her, Sir Joshua did not 
overlook the human element, and in spite of what may be described 
as the classical accessories, he has transfixed on canvas a vivid and 
faithful portrait of a dignified and beautiful woman—a picture which 
belongs to all time, and has defied, as it will continue to defy, all 
changes in fashion. 

“Miss Fleming with an urn, £157.10 /” is the entry of payment for 
this portrait in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Account Book of March, 1779, 
and it is as “Miss Fleming” that this portrait, as well as the earlier 
whole-length—well-known through Valentine Green’s mezzotint— 
would be more correctly called, for she had not yet become the Coun- 
tess of Harrington. The earlier of the two whole length portraits, 
painted in 1775, was done for her mother, Lady Fleming, who after- 
wards became the Countess of Harewood, and she took it with her 
when she married into that family. The later portrait, with which 
we are more particularly concerned, was done, as was the custom at 
that time, and indeed until photography came into popular use, at 
about the period of her marriage,? which took place on May 23, 1779. 
It may have been a commission from her future husband, Charles 
3rd, Earl of Harrington, in whose family it remained, with other 
portraits by Sir Joshua, until the autumn of 1912.3. This portrait of 
Jane, Countess of Harrington, and another of her mother, Jane, 
Lady Fleming, afterwards Countess of Harewood were subsequently 
acquired by Mr. Henry E. Huntington. It may be mentioned that 
Sir Joshua painted yet another portrait of Jane, Countess of Har- 


1W. M. Conway, “The artistic development of Reynolds and Gainsborough,” 1886, p. 19. 


2 The companion whole length of her husband was not commenced until June, 1782. Rey- 
nolds shows him in armour, attended by a black boy, with a battle in progress in the distance. 
It was exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1783, and met with a very mixed reception at the hands 
of the critics, as may be seen from Graves and Cronin’s “History of the Works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, P. R. A.,” 1899, p. 437. 


_ *The sale of the Earl of Harrington’s pictures by Reynolds was announced in the London 
Times, September 19, 1912. 
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rington, in 1786-1787, this time as a matron with her two little sons; 
this picture is familiar through a charming engraving done by 
Bartolozzi in 1789, and frequently copied since. 

In the whole-length here reproduced, Miss Fleming is depicted 
in a flowing pink gown and is standing by a low balustrade on which 
stands a large vase, her right hand extended. The only time the 
portrait appeared in a public exhibition was in 1813, when the Coun- 
tess herself lent it to the British Institution in London. For 
generations it hung at Elvaston Castle, the Derbyshire seat of the 
Earls of Harrington, and here it was seen by Waagen,' who confused 
the portraits of the mother with that of the daughter, but who wrote 
of this “full length standing figure, with a landscape background, in 
a rose-coloured dress, extending her right hand,” and described “the 
beautiful features” as “livelily rendered.” An engraving by Richard 
Smythe, 2034 x 13 in., and printed in colours was published in 
December, 1912, after the picture had passed out of the Harrington 
family. 

Miss Jane Fleming was the daughter of a wealthy London land- 
owner, John Fleming, who was created a baronet on April 22, 1763, 
but who died without male issue in the following November. Both 
John Fleming and his wife (who was a daughter of William Coleman 
of Gornby, Devonshire) sat to Reynolds, the former in 1755 and the 
latter probably about the same time; and so the wealthy widow was 
no stranger to the artist when, some twenty years later, she brought 
her daughter to sit for this portrait. The Fleming’s town residence 
was at Brompton, which was until the early part of the last century 
a “hamlet of Kensington, adjoining to Knightsbridge, remarkable 
for the salubrity of its air,” but it is now entirely covered with houses 
and an integral part of London. Miss Jane Fleming was probably 
born here at Brompton Park in 1755, so that when Reynolds painted 
her in 1779, just before her marriage to Charles 3rd, Earl of Harring- 
ton, she was 24 years of age, and in the full flush of her beauty. The 
Gentleman’s magazine of the day tells us that her dowry was £100,000, 
an enormous fortune at that period. She was, with her sister, 
Dorothy Fleming (who married Sir Richard Worsley, Bart.,) co- 
heiress of her father’s wealth. Contrary to her sister, the Countess 
of Harrington figures very little in the memoirs of people of the 
period. Her life was spent almost entirely in her home and in attend- 
ing to the cares of her large family of ten children. Her husband had 


4 “Galleries and Cabinets of Art in Great Britain,” 1857, pp. 495-6. 
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been in the army, and was aide-de-camp to General Burgoyne in the 
American war, 1777; later in life he was for many years Governor 
and Constable of Windsor Castle. The Countess died at St. James’s 
Palace, London, on February 12, 1824, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, her husband surviving her only five years. Her sister, 
Dorothy, Lady Worsley also sat to Reynolds in 1777 and in 1779 
for two whole length portraits (of which one cannot be found). 
That she was not, like her sister, a pattern of the domestic virtues, 
may be gathered from many records of the times, as epitomised in 
Notes and Queries of January 1, 1910; but that is a story which does 
not come within the range of a notice of Sir Joshua’s beautiful por- 
trait of the graceful and charming Jane, Countess of Harrington. 





A TRIPTYCH BY ANDREA DI VANNI 


HE triptych which we are here enabled to illustrate for the first 

time — thanks to the courtesy of its owner, Ex-Senator W. A. 
Clark of New York — will, we are sure, hold the attention of all 
students of Sienese painting, not only on account of its extreme 
rarity as a signed creation of Andrea di Vanni, but even more so on 
that of its artistic merits, which, united to its perfect state of preser- 
vation, render it one of the most remarkable of that artist’s works as 
yet known to us. 

Of Andrea himself and of the position held by him in the political 
and religious annals of Siena, both as an ambassador and diplomatic 
agent of his native republic and as a personal friend and follower of 
his great country-woman, Saint Catherine Benincasa, we need not 
speak here.! Of his position as an artist, it will suffice to say that he 
belongs to that group of later Sienese Trecento painters who owe 
their present fame (if we may use so hyperbolic a term) less to archi- 
vistic records or to the abundance of their signed or authenticated 
works, than to the patient endeavors of modern criticism toward a 








1For the documental records of Andrea’s life, see MiLaNesit, Documentt Senesi, Vol. 1; 
BorGHEs! and BAncut, Nuovi Documenti Senesi. 
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gradual reconstruction of their artistic personalities. Familiar as his 
name has become to students and writers upon art, Andrea has, how- 
ever, benefited less by this process of rehabilitation than have cer- 
tain of his companions. Of the numerous paintings which have been 
placed to his credit, during the past twenty years, we can accept but 
a certain limited number as being really by his hand,? and these are, 
unhappily, very far from being fully illustrative of the different 
phases of his evolution. There exist, in fact, entire tracts, in the line 
of his development, more especially in connection with the earlier 
part of his career, which have so far remained unrepresented by any 
certain or recognizable works. For this reason, if for no other, we 
cannot fail to welcome the appearance of each freshly-discovered 
panel that may be said to show the peculiar characteristics of the 
master’s style, in the hope that it may shed some light upon the 
lesser-known periods of his activity. In this respect, as we shall see, 
Senator Clark’s picture comes as a particularly valuable addition. 
The painting in question, which, in its form, constitutes one of 
those portable altar-pieces so much in vogue during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, has, for its principal subject, the Cruci- 
fixion of Our Lord. The sacred and oft-repeated theme has been 
treated with a full appreciation of its artistic possibilities and at the 
same time with all due loyalty to the iconographical precepts of the 
time. The resulting representation is, nevertheless, no mere imitation 
or transcription of any of the better-known Crucifixions that have been 
left to us by Andrea’s more famous Sienese predecessors. The 
various traditional motives are, on the contrary, handled and com- 
bined in a manner which reflects no slight amount of independence 


2 We may say the same in connection with Bartolo di Fredi, Paolo di Giovanni Fei, and 
certain other artists of this as yet little-studied period of Sienese art. Many of the paintings which 
have, in recent times, been ascribed to these masters, are, in our opinion, not by them, but by 
different contemporary painters sharing, to a greater or a less extent, certain of the more general 
characteristics of their style, and forming with them a series of closely-linked groups. In the case 
of Andrea, a more cautious study of his art has led us successively to discard several paintings 
which we ourselves once looked upon as probably his, and which we connected with his name in 
an article published many years ago in the Burlington Magazine (August, 1903). Since we find 
ourselves still frequently quoted as maintaining a number of attributions made at a period when 
we were engaged in the pioneering task of clearing the jungle of Sienese art-history, but which we 
have long since discarded as a result of better knowledge, we may here say definitely that, of all 
the paintings assigned by us to Andrea, either tentatively or otherwise, in the above-mentioned 
article, we can accept only the following as being actually by his hand: Siena, Church of S. Dome- 
nico, Portrait of St. Catherine (fresco)—Church of S. Francesco, Madonna and Child (central 
panel of polyptych)—Church of S. Andrea, Madonna, Child and Saints (large polyptych altar- 
piece)—Galleria delle Belle Arti, No. 114, Crucifixion and Saints—Church of SS. Michele e 
Donato (Oratorio dei SS. Chiodi), Madonna and Child—Church of S. Spirito, Madonna, Child, 
and Donor—Palazzo Saraceni, Annunciation (now in Fogg Museum, Cambridge, U.S. A.). To 
these seven paintings we have since been able to add, at most, some eight or nine others. Our 
list of Andrea’s recognizable works thus amounts in all, inclusive of Senator Clark’s picture, to a 
total of less than twenty numbers. 
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and inventive resource on the part of the artist. The arrangement, 
as a whole, is, despite the number of actors introduced into the scene, 
remarkably organic and coherent, while the various figures and 
groups are lacking neither in vigor of action nor in energy and fitness 
of expression. We have here, in fact, not only one of the first figure- 
compositions of a complicated kind that can be ascribed with cer- 
tainty to Andrea, but also one in which that painter suddenly 
reveals himself, if not as the superior, at least as the full equal, of 
most of his contemporaries, both in his command over the more 
purely technical exigencies of his art, and in his capacity as a dramatic 
narrator. As if to attest its author’s own satisfaction with his work, 
this central panel bears, in the ornamental bower of its frame-work, 
the inscription: ANDREAS VANNIS DE SENIS ME PINXIT.? 
The two wings of the triptych are occupied by representations of 
Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane and the Descent into Limbo. 
In the first of these, the artist has depicted, contemporaneously, two 
different phases of his subject: in the upper part of the panel the 
Saviour is seen kneeling in the agony of his prayer and about to receive 
the symbolic cup from the hands of the Angel —in the lower He is 
again portrayed in the act of awakening His sleeping Apostles. In 
the back-ground (hardly distinguishable in the photographic repro- 
duction) the procession of His destined captors, headed by a lantern- 
bearer and the traitor Judas, is seen descending the distant hill-side 
from the gate of the high-lying Jerusalem, whose walls and turrets 
are outlined, in impressive and mysterious silhouette, against the 
golden fondo which here takes the place of the late evening sky. 
Again, in his treatment of this scene, Andrea’s regard for established 
pictorial tradition does not appear to have hampered his liberty of 
conception, since the composition which he has given us seems very 
far from being a copy of any pre-existing model — at least in so far as 
we may judge by such previous renderings of its theme as have come 
down to us. The Descent into Limbo is, on the other hand, still 
closely reminiscent of such an early version of this subject as that by 
Duccio in the famous altar-piece of the “Maesta” at Siena. But even 
here there is no question of direct imitation, Andrea having retained 
in a kneeling posture the entire group of adoring Patriarchs,‘ to 
which he has, moreover, added the prominent figure of the Baptist. 


* The inscription is unique, since we possess no other signed work by Andrea, 


‘ Pietro Lorenzetti, it is true, has done as much in his fresco in S, Francesco at Assisi, but, 
even admitting that Andrea may have seen that work, it is more than doubtful if he had it in 
mind during the composition of his own. 
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Yet another addition is to be noted in the apparition of God the 
Father, in the sky above. Compared with Duccio’s rendering, that 
of the later master has gained, rather than lost, in unity of design, if 
not in dramatic force. Andrea’s composition is, indeed, one of ex- 
traordinary simplicity and compactness of arrangement, while its 
effect is greatly enhanced by the striking forms and contours of the 
cliff-like eminence which constitutes its back-ground. 

It would afford us no slight satisfaction to enter here upon a short 
stylistic analysis of the picture whose subject-matter we have so 
briefly indicated in the foregoing lines —the more so as such an 
examination would permit of our touching upon several points of 
interest connected with certain other works by, or attributed to, 
Andrea. We refrain from doing so, however, inasmuch as Dr. G. 
De Nicola has expressed to us his desire of undertaking a similar task 
in an article which he is preparing for ART IN AMERICA and in which 
he will doubtless do full justice to his subject. We may, however, 
permit ourselves at least a few further words as to the chronological 
position of the painting which it has given us such pleasure to make 
known. 

In no other work, among those which we have so far been able to 
accept as genuine products of Andrea’s brush, do we find such a 
refinement of form and design, such a limpidity of color, and such 
perfection of technical handling, as we meet with in this triptych. 
With but one or two exceptions, all the panel-paintings hitherto 
attributable to Andrea betray — whatever may be said of their other 
qualities — a certain very noticeable inflexibility of line and rigidity 
of action and of form, which are at times brought into further promi- 
nence by a corresponding hardness or summariness of execution.° 
Of these formal and technical peculiarities, the picture at New York 
is — save for a faint suggestion of stiffness in the articulation of its 
figures — wholly and conspicuously free. In its vivacity of move- 
ment and expression, in its careful draughtsmanship and modelling, 
in the studied arrangement of its draperies, with their clearly indi- 
cated and sharply defined folds, in the painstaking accuracy of its 
technical finish, Senator Clark’s altar-piece presents, in fact, a com- 
bination of qualities which distinguish it, in a notable degree, from the 
paintings referred to above, and which further mark it as the produc- 
tion of a considerably earlier, fresher, and more conscientious period 


5 The large polyptych in the Church of S. Andrea, and the Crucifixion in the Gallery, at 
Siena, are notable examples in this respect. 
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of its author’s development than that to which they evidently belong 
— toa period, that is, in which Andrea’s style had not yet begun to 
feel the effect of those tendencies toward monumental severity of 
expression which were responsible for the formation of his later 
manner. 

Such being the testimony of the picture itself, we may well desire 
to ascertain when it was actually painted. Unfortunately, the signa- 
ture which it bears is unaccompanied by any date and we are conse- 
quently left to divine, as best we may, the probable year of its birth. 
In the absence of any authenticated paintings belonging to the 
earlier half of Andrea’s career, this is a difficult, not to say an impos- 
sible, task. Nevertheless, although we cannot hope to establish the 
missing date with any degree of precision, our knowledge of the 
picture’s provenance may perhaps assist us in fixing it at least approx- 
imately. The triptych happens to come, not from Tuscany, but from 
Naples, and there is good reason for believing that it was originally 
painted at the order of some religious institution or private family of 
that city. That Andrea spent a not inconsiderable portion of his 
career as an artist and as a diplomatic agent in the Neapolitan capital 
and in other parts of Southern Italy, is a fact verified by documents. 
We know, for instance, that he was called to the modern Parthenope 
in 1375, at which time he received a commission from Count Rai- 
mondo del Balzo to decorate the church of the Costello di Casaluce, 
in the province of Caserta. Although Count Raimondo died in this 
same year, and although we possess no further information concern- 
ing this particular visit or the length of its duration,® it seems none 
the less to have actually taken place. In 1383 Andrea was again in 
Naples, and this time appears to have remained there — save for a 
visit to Sicily during the winter of 1383-4 — until well into the 
summer of 1385. In August of that year we hear of him as being in 
Nocera. How much longer he may have lingered in the South, we 
are not told, but it is clearly evident that his stay — on this occasion 
at least — was of sufficient length to permit of his having received 
and carried out a considerable number of artistic commissions. 
Although it is not impossible that our triptych may have been 
painted in Siena and thence forwarded to its destination, as so fre- 
quently happened with panels ordered of Northern artists, it is far 
more probable that it was executed in Naples itself, during one or 
other of its author’s sojourns in that city. In either case, however, 


® That Andrea was already back in Siena in 1376, is certain. 
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we can hardly be mistaken in fixing upon 1375 and 1385 as the two 
extreme chronological limits of its genesis. The period comprised 
between these two boundaries may seem — as indeed it is — far too 
wide a one to give much satisfaction as a date. Nevertheless, our 
present knowledge of Andrea’s stylistic evolution is not of a kind to 
encourage any attempt at greater precision, and we must rest content 
with having ascertained, if not the precise year, at least the most 
probable decade, in which to place what is certainly one of the 
earliest, as well as one of the finest, of the Sienese master’s recog- 
nizable works. 

Considerably as it widens our perspective of Andrea’s stylistic 
development, and much as it may add to our estimate of its author’s 
talents, Senator Clark’s picture can, nevertheless, be considered an 
“early” work only by comparison with the majority of the other 
paintings so far known to us as being by the master’s hand.’ Even 
if we admit that it may have been painted toward the beginning 
rather than toward the end of the period to which we have assigned it, 
we shall still be obliged to look upon it as a production of its author’s 
prime, rather than of his distinctly early years. We know, in fact, 
that Andrea — who was probably born about 1330, and who was 
still alive in 1411 — was already a practising artist in 1353, in which 
year he occupied a bottega in partnership with Bartolo di Fredi. Dur- 
ing the two following decades his activity in his native city is amply 
attested by surviving documents, and there can be no doubt that, by 
the time in which he was first called to Naples —7.e. in 1375 — he must 
already have been in possession, not only of a matured and finished 
style, but also of a considerable artistic reputation. That this long 
and busy period of youthful development — doubtless the most 
interesting, if not the most important, in the whole course of the 
master’s professional career —should have left no recognizable 
traces behind it, seems difficult of credence, but it is none the less 
true that modern criticism has, with one possible exception,® as yet 
been unable to point to any paintings that can plausibly be ascribed 
to it. Whether time and patience will succeed in filling this gap, 


_ 7 The picture which comes nearest to the triptych, in character and style, is the little Annun- 
ciation in the Fogg Museum, but a comparison can leave little doubt that the painting at Cam- 
bridge is the later of the two. 


8 The little Madonna and Child, No. 1054, in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Berlin, may well 
be by Andrea, to whom it is officially ascribed, in which case it must certainly belong to the 
master’s early period. The picture is, however, hardly of a kind to cast much light upon the 
probable character of Andrea’s early style, save that it ‘betrays its author’s evident descent from 
Lippo Memmi or his school. Nor, for “that matter, is the attribution to Andrea wholly beyond 


question. 
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remains to be seen. In the meanwhile we may well be doubly grateful 
for the appearance of such a notable and characteristic work as the 
triptych at New York, which, quite apart from its intrinsic interest 
and merits, provides us with a new and much needed point of depar- 
ture for all future attempts at a retrogressive working-out of Andrea’s 
artistic personality. 


MR. DREICER’S PORTRAIT BY 
ROGIER VANDER WEYDEN 


ECENTLY Mr. Michael Dreicer of New York bought a portrait 

of a young man_ The picture was in no well known collection 
nor was it mentioned anywhere, with the exception of a quotation 
inmy book “Von Eyck bis Bruegel” (1. Edit. Index to pictures by 
Rogier: Bulver, London). The painting was shown to me in 1914 
in London and, by the evidence of its style, attributed to the master 
of Brussels. No crest nor any other index gives us a clue to the 
identity of the person represented or to the period and place of the 
origin of the portrait. Decisive for the attribution is the expression 
of the head. In the fifteenth century portrait-painting and church- 
painting were very closely related. Man is represented usually as an 
adoring worshiper, i.e., in a state of dependency and subjection. 
This relation to an object of worship determined not only the bearing 
and gesture of the person represented but also his expression. Thus 
all portrait painting of this period is suffused by earnest piety. Each 
great master renders religious emotion in his own personal way 
according to his psychical structure. Hugo van der Goes is fanatically 
excited, Dirk Bouts depressed and patient, and Rogier severe and full 
of the dignity of an ecclesiastical prince. 


Ly, 7, Treedavebex__ 
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THOMAS SULLY: Mrs. BURNETT ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN: PORTRAIT 
Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio Collection of Myr. Michael Dreicer, New York 


























THOMAS SULLY’S PORTRAIT OF MRS. BURNETT 


HE publication by Mr. Theodore Bolton in ART iN AMERICA for 

December, 1920, of a self portrait of Thomas Sully inspires me 
to offer for consideration another hitherto unpublished work by the 
same artist. 

There has recently been installed in the Maurice A. Scott Gallery 
at the Toledo Museum of Art, a portrait of Mrs. Burnett of Phila- 
delphia by Thomas Sully. With the establishment and maintenance, 
in memory of her father, of the Scott Gallery, Mrs. Edward Drum- 
mond Libbey is performing a distinct service to American art, for it 
is her plan to build up around the nucleus already formed a group of 
paintings which shall illustrate the history and development of art 
in our country from the earliest time down to the present. To the 
splendid examples which the gallery already contains of the works of 
many other great American artists, this portrait by Sully is a most 
delightful and important addition. 

It is not always the good fortune of the portrait painter to be 
favored with such a charming subject as was Mrs. Burnett, and 
more often than not a museum in seeking a representative work by 
a portraitist who from his own inherent importance or because of his 
influence upon contemporary or later art, must have a place in the 
public treasuries of art, is forced to be content with an example, 
which, while all that could be desired in technique, lacks the charm 
and personality which attract the great mass of people and without 
which it is of interest only to the student. 

In this portrait of Mrs. Burnett, Art, Sully has done full justice 
to his subject. It has been said that the women of his time living on 
the Atlantic coast were a type peculiarly suited to the display of the 
painter’s talents. Certainly here Sully has lost none of the inspira- 
tion; never has he painted with a surer brush. The firm, yet delicate 
modelling, the flesh tones and the coloring of the garment are delight- 
ful, rendering it fit to be reckoned one of his masterpieces and a lasting 
work of art. 

This picture is mentioned in Charles Henry Hart’s register of 
Sully’s works, No. 248. It is recorded that the subject first sat to 
Sully on June 9, 1844, and that the painting was completed on the 


18th of the same month. 
— 








ALFEO FAGGI 


ECENTLY at an exhibition in New York were shown the works 

of a sculptor, Italian by birth, education and artistic develop- 
ment and since 1913 a resident of this country. His home being in 
Chicago, the New York public had for the first time the opportunity 
to come into closer contact with the artist and with the ideals he 
stands for as expressed in the comparatively large number of sculp- 
tures shown in the exhibition and of which only a few were known 
through reproductions. He had previously had several exhibitions in 
Chicago where he succeeded in attracting the attention of a number of 
true lovers of art, who have since become his most fervent admirers. 
He was entrusted with numerous commissions, and among those who 
own his work in Chicago are Mr. Edward B. Butler, Mrs. Chauncey 
Blair, Mrs. William R. Linn, Mr. Cyrus McCormick, and Mr. Martin 
Ryerson. 

Born in Florence some thirty-five years ago, Faggi began his 
artistic studies in the customary way by entering the Florence 
Academy. In the same way as the other students, he modelled after 
nature, made studies from the nude and there was nothing in his art 
at this time which distinguished him from other pupils of the “Aca- 
demia” except his great ability. The prizes which he won instead of 
filling him with pride and happiness were with Faggi a matter of 
reflection and self judgment. He became conscious of his too great 
facility of absorption and imitation and decided to work hard at the 
first principles of his art so as to be able to master the technique as 
well as the form. 

When at the age of seventeen he finished the “Academia” he set out 
to study anatomy and during six years was an active student in a 
hospital where he could easily get acquainted with the human body. 
He also abandoned modelling completely for the time being and gave 
himself up to making only low reliefs and to devoting all of his time to 
design. He worked by himself, without a teacher, without following 
anybody’s path, but trying to understand the real meaning of true 
art, the thing that never changes in essence though manifesting itself 
in different forms, the eternal beauty in art of great periods all sub- 
stantially resembling each other though each of them adopted a 
different means of expression. Faggi’s favorites were the Italian 
Primitives. He was familiar with them, he has grown to understand 
and appreciate them. Daily contact with them and his own searching 
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spirit and profound sentiment made it easy for him to penetrate the 
true meaning of these works, their greatness and simplicity, their 
teachings, however, the teachings of Giotto and Donatello crystallized 
themselves only after his arrival in America, for at the exhibition 
which he held in Florence in 1910 in the “Societa delle Belle Arti,” 
his low reliefs, or as he calls them, “problemi di forma e delle ricerche” 
showed the influence of Benvenuto Cellini whose work he greatly 
admired at that time. It is therefore in America that his artistic 
formation took a definite shape. His own vision became crystallized, 
the lessons which he taught himself in Florence began to shape them- 
selves into definite conceptions, his favorite primitives became a 
source of unending happiness and inspiration. 

The exhibition of his works in New York included only pieces 
made since his arrival in America, subsequent to 1913, with the 
interruption of three years during which he served at the front. Not 
all of his works executed in this country figured at this exhibition as 
many of them are in private possession and could not be brought to 
New York. The number of pieces represented was however suffi- 
ciently large to enable a thoughtful spectator to get a clear vision of 
the artist’s aim as expressed in his work. There were twenty-two 
pieces, some of them portraits, others compositions or single figures. 
The general impression was exceedingly refreshing. There is some- 
thing so simple, so pure and so human about his figures that one feels 
at once relieved and hopeful. In some there is a flowerlike quality, in 
others there is a purity of line and form and in all of them one feels a 
man of traditions, of great sensibility, who has developed a deep com- 
prehension of plastic beauty. His productions have nothing to do 
with the so-called intellectual movement in art, and his plastic vision 
composed of expressive and constructive elements, is imbued with the 
spiritual sense of beauty. There is a projecting power in his works 
coming out from within and irradiating the thing represented. 

At first sight his figures seem to a certain extent crude. This is 
because he does not work from models, which he used during his 
apprenticeship, but which he discarded as unnecessary after having 
mastered the technique. He thinks out his conception before begin- 
ning a work; he then eliminates all unnecessary detail which he sacri- 
fices voluntarily, seeking to convey by means of his medium the artis- 
tic conception which he has formed. There is nothing in his art of the 
tortuous struggle for new forms, his figures express a sentiment, are 
constructed allin one. The texture itself becomes animated and pene- 
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trated with the spirit which the artist tries to evoke in his statues. 
They are flowers of his imagination and as such have nothing of the 
academic or realistic tendencies we are accustomed to meet in many 
of the modern artists. When he is asked to make a portrait, he does 
not sit down to work before studying his medium in every possible 
way and before mastering the knowledge not only of the outward 
likeness of his sitter, but above all of his spiritual likeness, of what the 
sitter has in him, of what his inner life stands for, of what his or her 
real personality is. Details have therefore to be sacrificed in order to 
emphasize what the artist had in mind while working on his subject. 

If we examine a few of the works from the recent exhibition, of 
which we illustrate some portraits and compositions, the most monu- 
mental work is the Pieta. The architectural lines of the composition 
are striking. There is a unity of structure which is only found in 
works of great sculptors with whom the forms given to their plastic 
vision were always in relation to the surroundings, or if not, they 
formed a complete unit in themselves. The group itself is very impres- 
sive. Faggi, in the same way as did Michel Angelo, believes in the 
immortality of the beauty of the Virgin. He represents her young, 
beautiful, serene, in spite of the great sacrifice. The fusion of the 
two bodies, which with the artist served only to express his own 
emotion, is of the most intimate. Christ lies broken in the Mother’s 
arms, but her spirit is still unbroken. She is not conscious of death 
and her love is greater than suffering. In another Pieta which he 
made for Mrs. Frank Lillie of Boston and which adorns a tabernacle 
in the open, his conception is somewhat different. The Virgin has a 
more sorrowful expression and the Christ Himself seems like a tree cut 
under the weight of human misery. As for the Pieta here reproduced, 
the main impression is that of the reabsorption of the body of Christ. 

The second plate illustrates a statue of Eve, St. Francis of Assisi 
and a Mother and Child. St. Francis and the Mother and Child were 
made in 1917 before the artist left for the front and Eve in 1920. 
Faggi had always a great admiration for St. Francis who understood 
the philosophy of nature, who liked flowers, birds, the ocean and the 
sky. He composed the statue according to the vision which he formed 
of him, and in which he imagined him resembling a tree with long 
branches shaken by the wind. The poem of Giovanni Pascolo on 
Paolo Ucello in which he describes his dream of St. Francis of Assisi 
was one of the sources of inspiration in the composition of this statue. 
The arm raised is blessing all creations and the Saint’s understanding 
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of humanity, its beauty and weakness, bring to him the beatitude of 
peace reflected in the statue. 

In the group of the Mother and Child he embodies, so to speak, 
the growth of nature and as Professor Offner so well expressed it in 
his introduction to the catalogue of the exhibition, “The figure of the 
Mother rises straight into space like a column, in large scarcely 
broken planes, revealing a flat submerged plasticity, so that the 
round body of the Child against it seems to emerge from the impassive 
mass, to start toward us like an inner form.” There is a great human 
quality expressed in this statue, the maternal love for her Child whom 
she protects and supports. There is an expression of pride and 
happiness, of tenderness and sensibility shown not only in her face, 
but in her whole attitude, in the way her sensitive hands hold and pro- 
tect the Child. Here as in almost all of his other compositions, de- 
fects can be revealed if we consider only certain details without 
trying to grasp the significance of the production as a whole. 

In the figure of Eve, Faggi does not typify a definite conception 
of Eve—she is not a product of any literary idealogy. What the 
artist tried to express in this statue is his vision of pure plastic form, 
of his idealized conception of the nude. She stands erect and slender 
rising like a flower and though by many criticized as lifeless she 
perfectly embodies an imaginative sense of beauty and in her expres- 
sion she is of the utmost subtlety. 

The last plate illustrates the portraits of Tagore, of the artist’s 
mother and of his wife. In all of them the artist tries to express their 
spiritual quality. At first glance one is aware that he did not copy 
them muscle by muscle in order to render their physical likeness but 
that he tried first of all to get permeated with their spirit and to 
express the essential quality of their personalities. In the way they 
are composed they show structural forms of architectural unity in 
exactly the same way as his larger compositions. 

Taking his work as a whole we find in it purity of line and archi- 
tectural integrity of form. As we already said he does not attack his 
medium muscle by muscle, but uses it simply in connection with his 
own imaginative power. He therefore models the body only suff- 
ciently to reveal it as a symbol of the spirit. He often lacks move- 
ment in his figures but he always brings out the spiritual mood in his 
representation. Details do not count with him, what he seeks and 
what he attains is unity. In looking at his figures one should therefore 
refrain from criticizing items unimportant in themselves and look at 
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each as an indivisible whole. Otherwise one will lose the real 
significance of his work and notice only details, which in many cases 
could perhaps be improved to their advantage, but which are of no 
great material importance to the production as a whole. 


Sphu. Rumi 


THE ANNUNCIATION GROUP OF MATTEO CIVITALE 


NE of the most beautiful sculptures of the Renaissance section 

of the Metropolitan Museum of New York is the Angel of the 
Annunciation by Matteo Civitale, which, together with other works 
in American private collections by the same artist, was discussed 
and reproduced in this magazine (April 1914). At that time I made 
the remark that although this Angel was beautiful in itself, its 
carriage and expression could only be thoroughly understood in 
connection with the figure of the Virgin, the existence of which was 
then unknown, and that the rhythmic movement of the Angel could 
only be enhanced and completed by the Virgin. 

If I am not mistaken I have succeeded in finding the completing 
figure in a place where one would have least expected to find it, 
namely Holland, so meagerly provided with Italian art; belonging to 
a private collector in Amsterdam, who acquired this work in Italy 
several years ago and ascribed it to Agostino di Duccio. The 
figure of Mary like that of the Angel in New York is in terra- 
cotta and richly painted. It stands on a fairly high pedestal and is 
nearly lifesize (172 centimeters=6758 inches). The type of head 
immediately suggests itself as characteristic of Matteo Civitale. 
Here are the well-known round forms with the full cheeks, the large 
widely separated eyes and the soft curved lips in which innocence 
and frankness, devotion and a delicate sensuousness are so charm- 
ingly intermingled. One recognizes the same spirit of conception 
as in the figure of Faith in the marble relief in the Bargello, or in 
the motherly figures of the Madonna della Torro in Lucca, devoting 
herself to her Child or in the Madonna adoring her Child of Mrs. 
Gardner’s collection (compare with reproductions in Art in America 
1914). Still closer than with the above figures, however, is the 
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relation with the Angel of the Annunciation in Metropolitan Museum 
which appears almost as a younger sister of this Virgin, showing the 
same flat profile, the same cheerful childish features, and the same 
emotional, tall yet broadshouldered and full figure. 

With great beauty the artist has expressed the contrasting sensa- 
tion in the two figures as required by the subject. Leaning forward 
the angel lightly approaches with flowing robes, almost an unde- 
veloped child in its slender lines. Mary, whose more mature form 
reveals the young woman, stands calmly posed, reserved without 
fear, bowing her head in submission. While the angel firmly folds 
his arms and shows in his entire concentrated movement that he is 
completely absorbed by his mission, the Virgin’s bosom and hands 
seem to open as in vague doubt. Her right hand, clasping her cloak, 
lies humbly upon her breast but the left suggests an uncertain 
question, almost a reproach against fate. The slightly drooping 
corners of her mouth express a sadness which softly overcreeps her 
soul despite all her devotion. Undoubtedly Matteo Civitale knew 
Donatello’s wonderful Annunciation group in Santa Croce in Flor- 
ence. The head of the Virgin with the almost classic profile and the 
antique shape of her undulating hair seem to prove this. But what 
a difference in the spirit of the two artists! Before Donatello’s 
tragic overpowering figure the slight suggestion of pain and doubt 
in the face of Matteo Civitale’s Virgin seem to disappear, leaving 
only the impression of a lovely, gentle, womanly soul, not so powerful 
in mind and of a less heroic form, than Donatello’s figure, but full of 
inexpressible charm in its naive childishness. 


te GA Pret Bi, 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AMERICAN SAMPLERS 


HE earliest of the four samplers reproduced herewith is dated 

1739 and was worked by Mary Ervin Cutts of Salem, Mass., in 
her eighth year. Done entirely in green silk on a piece of unbleached 
linen, except for the ornamental ruling between the lines of the alpha- 
bets above and the devices suggestive of typographical derivation 
below, it is devoid of all artistic interest save that which is sensed in 
the placing and spacing of the lettering upon the cloth. Examples of 
the first half of the eighteenth century are very rare and this is an 
unusual specimen in a way because of its very simplicity—for most of 
those made at the time were rather elaborate, worked in threads of 
many colors and exhibiting generally numerous decorative motifs, 
conventionalized and realistic. At that period the sampler was still 
very much what the name implies—the work of grown women pre- 
serving samples of decoration to copy in doing embroidery. However 
it was already beginning to find favor as an educational exercise for 
children and this specimen by little Miss Cutts unquestionably owes 
its simplicity to her inability to copy the more elaborate patterns 
which are found in contemporary pieces worked by more accustomed 
hands. Her elders provided her with a regular little prayer in verse 
to embroider and she has done it dutifully and well. It reads thus: 


Jesus permit thy gracious name to stand 
As the first effort of an infant’s hand 

And while her fingers o’er this canvas move 
Engage her tender heart to seek thy love. 
With thy dear children let her share a part 
And write thy name thyself upon her heart. 


The three remaining samplers illustrated are of the end of the 
eighteenth century and show very well with what degree of success 
the instruction of children in this branch of domestic art had been 
carried forward in the intervening years. The earliest of them, that 
of Katherine Roath, dated 1785 and worked in her eleventh year, is 
already quite pretentious in the approximate precision of design and 
workmanship. The conventionalized decorative panels at the bottom 
enclosing the signature are well balanced and the upper one in par- 
ticular quite delightful. Little Miss Roath had a child’s natural de- 
light in color and used reds, browns, yellows, blues and black in her 
sampler. It is much the best of the three later examples in the fine- 
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ness of the lettering and the refined taste and reticence of color. 
Evidently, however, her teachers deserve much of the credit. After 
it was completed it seems that Miss Roath went to work to improve it 
on her own account—with what result may be seen at the upper left 
hand corner. I presume that when she had finished to her satisfaction 
the letter D she was detected and the sampler rescued by her parents. 

Elizabeth Mason, whose sampler, the smallest of the four men- 
tioned, was “wrought in the twelfth year of her age” and is dated 
“August the 2d 1786,” was not so skilful as Miss Roath. The only 
ornamentation that appears on her sampler is the group of four straw- 
berries across the foot of it. She must have been fond of them I think 
for certainly these which she worked are quite realistic. Her motto 
which appears immediately above is: 


Modest virtue it is said 
To be the glory of a maid. 


The remaining example is notable for bearing both the place and 
date of its make, “Lunenburg (Mass.) Sep’r 1795” as well as the name 
of the maker, Hannah Whitney. Unlike most samplers, however, it 
does not give the maker’s age. It is safe to say that she was still 
but a child for the motto: 


This work in hand my friends may have 
When I am dead and in my grave. 


is one of those commonly selected by the parents and teachers of her 
day for children to work upon their samplers. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON MODERNISTIC ASTHETICS 


T is interesting to observe that the philosophy of modernistic 

esthetics has developed in coérdination with, and at the same time 
as, its practical exemplification in the fine arts. It has had many 
brilliant and clever exponents, from erudite professors, curators and 
aristocratic connoisseurs to plebeian publicists, practical practicioners 
and esthetic adventurers. It has taken form in abstract historical 
summaries, highly sophisticated arguments, ingenious speculations, 
radical propaganda and artistic manifestos and been published in large 
volumes, in small volumes, in magazines, in pamphlets and prefaces. 
It has been at once philosophy and propaganda. This immediate 
relation to the art of the moment has made its esthetical judgment 
too much merely a justification or apology of modernistic art, and 
the historical perspective is focused overmuch on the present. It 
has, however, been not alone timely and opportunist; it has quickened 
its speculations with life and impulse and has taken the subject from 
the scholastic closet to the street, from an antiquated academical 
discussion to a problem of practical value and living interest. It has 
taken esthetics out of ethics and has thrown overboard the sacred 
trinity of tradition: “The good, the true and the beautiful.” What 
has it substituted? 

The artist according to the modernistic philosopher should work 
strictly within the limitations of his particular medium and form of 
expression. He should seek to express only that which is peculiar 
to the chosen art. His endeavor is to create a pure art expression, and 
to speak in the terms of one language only, at one time. The concern 
of painting is form and color, and the emotion to be imparted should 
not only be expressed within the particular limitations of the medium 
but should convey no other thought, idea, suggestion or emotion 
foreign to that arising from pure form and color. It would thus 
eliminate subject matter, content and all associative ideas. The 
value of the great works of the past, it is contended, is not in the 
thought expressed by means of subject matter, human attributes or 
association, not as illustration or historical record or as imitation or 
representation in any way whatever, but purely as expression by 
means of zesthetically organized form and color. It is the inner soul 
within the outer appearance which is the essence of the esthetic. 
Therefore we thirst for the soul itself, stripped of all foreign, irrelevant 
and superfluous trappings. 
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That, then, is the argument. We have its more or less consistent 
development and exposition in the work of the modernists. If to 
eliminate content is the ultimate means of purification in painting, let 
us consider what remains. 

The painter works on a flat surface. He is therefore restricted to two 
dimensions, the vertical and horizontal. On this surface he works with 
form and color, creating his design by shapes and spacing, by sequence 
and contrast, relation and opposition, up and down, right and left, 
straight and curved, light and dark, related hue and contrasted hue. 

In working thus in two dimensions the artist at once enters the 
realm of the relative, and this relation becomes the content. Although 
his form and color may not represent or resemble any image or 
natural object, it nevertheless starts an associative relation. The 
sensation or impression produced is already the result of closely 
coérdinated reactions and is therefore not pure but compound. 

When, however, the primitive artist endeavors to create an image 
and represent the things of the natural world, he makes this image 
not merely as imitation, but in conjunction with other images as a 
means of communicating ideas. The design, therefore, is the embodi- 
ment of the idea, and its own particular means of expression. Early 
design was almost always symbolical and was a vivid and powerful 
means of communication. It is only when the significance of the 
symbol is lost or corrupted that we find what may be termed “pure 
design,” or ornament which aims only at enhancing and decorating 
for the sake of pleasurable sensation, pride, power and prestige. Pure 
ornament may, in this sense, be termed a corruption of symbolical 
design, or design robbed of conscious content. 

If now the painter produces planes by means of form and per- 
spective he is creating the suggestion of the third dimension. This is 
the beginning of illusionistic painting. The ideas awakened by the 
greater resemblance to naturalistic form become more defined and the 
naturalistic relations more complex, but the symbolical significance 
and the use of images as a means of communicating ideas, is weakened. 
We may, therefore, say that as imitation and representation develops, 
the naturalistic content is augmented and the specialized apprecia- 
tion of representative resemblance increases, but the significance of 
conscious content and the force and complexity of emotion producing 
ideas declines. 

In the study of the esthetical significance of abstract forms and in 
his endeavor to be freed from content, the modernist has returned to 
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primitive art. He reacts to this art as abstract form, irrespective of 
content and proceeds then to pattern his own work after the primitive 
model. Has he taken therefrom its essence, the significance of its 
expression as a whole, has he plucked from this beautiful flower its 
soul, and discarded irrelevant content? He has but resurrected the 
body, and the soul, the essence has escaped. This essence is the 
original impulse, the manifestation of which has been immortalized 
in form, the perfect embodiment of idea, one and inseparable. 
Significant form is the visible manifestation of significant content. 

Modernistic zsthetics has exchanged one mystery for another. 
Insomuch as the idea of beauty transcends definition, and moreover 
had come to be associated with purely human attributes, ethical 
associations and non-zsthetic valuations, the expression “significant 
form” has been substituted, without informing one, however, what 
constitutes this significant form. The expression is extremely happy 
in relation to the modernistic endeavor to abolish content, for in itself 
it signifies nothing. Perhaps in beginning thus, with the outer shell, 
the manifestation, we may work backwards and discover that the 
form is made significant by that human content with which it is 
imbued, and which is the very soul that has given it birth. 

Man does not work otherwise than the gods. For in the beginning 
there was the word. 

Content has in the modernistic mind become entirely allied to 
representation and illusionistic resemblance, but as we have seen, 
the powerful, stimulating, expressive and life enhancing content is 
weakened, when the comparison with naturalistic phenomena is the 
end. The modernist has attempted to create a body without a soul. 

It is precisely this lack of significant content that has made so 
much of modernistic art insignificant. 

In art as in the history of any human manifestation, endeavor 
seems to unfold by sequence and contrast, by progression or revolu- 
tion, by action and reaction. Modernistic art and its accompanying 
zesthetical speculation is a reaction. 

The art of the nineteenth century is more truly eclectic, complex 
and varied than that of any other epoch. Conscious of its artistic 
heritage it builds anew with old material. But one element stands out 
preeminently and persistently. It is the conscious reaction of the 
artist to his environment, his impressions and emotions, the record 
of his human experience. Thus we see art reanimated by Courbet, 
Delacroix, Millet and the Barbizon group, and artists otherwise 
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disparate, joined together by the common impulse of self expression. 
It is this impulse which is continued by the impressionists although 
the subject matter and the point of view is changed. The immediate 
reaction to the visual impression of the moment becomes the theme 
of the painter. The result is not altogether naturalistic, realistic or 
truly scientific. It is more properly illusionistic. The impressionist 
renders nature as revealed by the phenomena of light, which is ever 
changing, rather than the form per se which is absolute. It therefore 
breaks the tradition of the Dutch as seen in the landscape of Ruisdael 
and continued by Rousseau, it is foreign to the idea of soul as mani- 
fested in form and the pantheistic philosophy proper, it breaks the 
tradition of the worship of nature as nature, but is concerned merely 
with the sensuous reaction to natural phenomena. 

The impressionist is more truly naive than his predecessors or 
followers. He revels in his reaction to the changing aspects of nature, 
he records at random his every day associations and experience, and 
is a reporter of visual impressions rather than of facts. But it is this 
unrestrained impulse, this sincere sensibility, this heightened reaction 
to the impression of the moment, that has imbued his work with a 
content peculiar to itself, which is none the less significant because 
unpremeditated. It is precisely this quickened sensibility, this 
personal emotion, that has given to his work its unique expression, 
has vitalized its form and caused color to vibrate; and it is precisely 
these esthetic values that will endure, rather than the so-called 
scientific, representative or imitative values. 

The scientific study of light attributed to the impressionists 
belongs more properly to the analytic tendency which so closely 
followed it. 

The comparative insignificance of its work is seen in the pic- 
tures of the pointilists or spotists who endeavored to imitate the 
vibration of light by a formularized division of color squares, and to 
make of it an element of artistic expression. In itself it lacks the 
reaction to life and the corresponding animation, exhilaration and 
human significance which vitalizes expressive art. 

If the impressionistic expression was not consciously synthetic, 
we may believe nevertheless that it built more naturally as a result. 
On the contrary the past impressionistic epoch and effort is the 
beginning of a purely analytical era both in its art and its philo- 
sophical esthetic. It is the era of investigation. It belongs to the age 
of questioning, and echoes the revaluation of all values of Nietzsche 
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and his contemporaries, as it echoes also the scientific endeavor to 
discover the cause of manifestation. 

It is the beginning of a constructive era, insomuch as it is a tearing 
down before building anew. But in itself it is sterile because it has 
no faith. 

In endeavoring to create an esthetic formula to fit expressions 
which are radically different, the philosopher must become so general 
and abstract that much of the clarity of particular definition is lost, 
and its appliability to different temperaments too vague to become 
valuable. With the initiation of the modernistic movement by 
Cézanne, Van Gogh and Gauguin we find three personalities radically 
different and a corresponding disparity in their pictures. They are 
grouped together, however, in their reaction against the impressionists 
and the specialized study of the transitory and illusionistic effects of 
light and the corresponding envelopment of form. In no sense a 
consumation this movement indicates a return to the study of the 
more elemental, constructive and architectonic principles underlying 
compositional significance, in contrast to the more purely sensuous 
art of the impressionists. 

Cézanne is always the student; his art is always in the making. 
In his early work he sees life as reflected by others rather than himself. 
He studies pictures more than nature. He is highly complex, analy- 
tical and never naive. Thus we see experiments based on ideas of 
extreme contrast, reflecting the dramatic and romantic expression of 
Delacroix, and at the same time experiments in light with small 
brushwork and broken color, based on the impressionists. It is only 
in later life, when he has become saturated with the work of others, 
that he retires to experiment at first hand. One is always conscious 
of the experimental student. He does his thinking on canvas. His 
work cannot be typified but his so-called style in the hands of others 
at once degenerates into mannerism. His study ultimately becomes 
concerned with form for itself. His form evolves from the inside 
out and is therefore related to planes. The contour, as he confessed, 
eluded him. He isan analytical materialist. In personality strangely 
timid, reticent, retired and non assertive, he is at the same time cynical, 
terse and often profound. His painting was his sole concern. Like 
the Alchemists of old he gave himself up finally to the allurement of 
the laboratory. It is not unnatural, therefore, that his work lacks 
human content, and will probably never find a universal human 
response. Its chief interest will be for the laboratory. 
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Van Gogh is the perfect antithesis of Cézanne. Of a highly 
emotional nature he would communicate his feeling to mankind. 
Art with him was a chance. He is essentially an evangelist. He sees 
the human content underlying the composition and endeavors to 
reduce Millet and Delacroix to more elemental and significant terms. 
He succeeds only in emphasizing his personal intensity. He is 
morbidly introspective, speculative, pondering and involved. He is 
oppressed. One is conscious of his self-conscious struggle. He is over 
sincere; he is consciously sincere. This psychological questioning 
leads to an unnatural mental complex. He cannot let off enough 
steam. He fears that one will not see the intention and emphasizes 
it so that it is over obvious. But this innate desire for self-expression, 
this uncontrollable passion for communication, has given to his work 
an unmistakable vigor and intensity, which is exhilarating, powerful 
and expressive. 

With Gauguin art was as exciting an adventure as his early run- 
away travels in exotic climes, and he gloried in adventure. It was a 
means of breaking the bonds of habit and tradition. It was self- 
discovery. Thinking less of the enlightenment and benefaction of 
mankind than his friend, Van Gogh, he had a great passion for living. 
Beginning under the immediate influence of the neo-impressionists, 
he later discarded broken color, envelopment and subtleties of 
nuance and returned to the more elemental expression of mass and 
contour. Of a complex nature, he joined something of barbaric 
passion and instinct (his mother was a Creole) with the highly 
sophisticated and decadent Parisian “boulevardier.” Asa continental 
he is aware of the parlor aspect of art and its effete finish; as a 
barbarian he sees art not naively but as a reaction from the over- 
sophisticated atmosphere of Paris. He has genuine instinct, and is 
not merely an affected egoist as his attitude sometimes indicates. He 
glories in esthetically sensuous form and color and delves deep in the 
flesh pots of paint. In composition Gauguin is instinctively linear 
rather than cubic, and his work is therefore essentially decorative. 
His color is full, sumptuous and rich. In technic he does not empha- 
size planes, or exaggerate and explain by means of texture. His 
brushwork is simple, frank, sincere, and not either dexterously 
skillful, suave or mannered. After several experiments he definitely 
abandoned small brush work and broken surfaces. His design is 
influenced by primitive oriental art rather than the more purely 
ornamental grace of the later Japanese, and he has done much to 
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awaken our appreciation of elemental rhythmic contours. His 
association with the symbolist poets and the interest which they 
showed in his work induced him at times to introduce symbolism in 
his subjects, but this content does not seem to be altogether natural 
or compelling. 

Thus we see the innovators are strongly individual, contrasting 
the impersonal, experimental and material work of Cézanne, the 
impetuous, intense, self-conscious expression of Van Gogh, and the 
sensuous, decorative contour and rhythm of Gauguin. 

The later tendency is more eclectic and less individual. It tends 
to analyze, theorize, zsthetisize, formularize and dogmatize. Aim- 
ing at naivité and simplicity it is over conscious, sophisticated and 
too often affected. The work of the cubists indicates a purely analy- 
tical research rather than a spontaneous, emotional expression. The 
cubist would make an abstraction of the abstract to the confusion 
often of himself and always of others. 

This revolution is but an echo in art of that greater world struggle 
of which we are the witnesses today. It is not in its true sense, however, 
a tearing down for the sake of destruction but a genuine instinct and 
desire to discover real values, and to distinguish real life from the 
unhealthy glamour that surrounds it. In its essence it is a return to 
simplicity and significant expression. It believes in human relations 
rather than the machine made world of modern efficiency in which the 
individual is submerged, and the human valuation perishes. If in 
art we have seen an unhealthy exploitation which has played upon 
the credulity and curiosity of the people, we must not lose sight of its 
search for the universal human symbol. For the purpose of art is 
human expression and human communication. It is, therefore, not in 
essence destructive but always constructive. 
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